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THE ART AMATEUR, 



t the name given to a painting done in one shade of color Care must be taken not to have the color too thick, for pale blue, beginning from the top ; the tint, softened 
alone, but strengthened more or less with the same it may peel off in scales. by gradation down to the horizon, is tinged either with 



color. " Grisaille" is the name given to 
a work done in black and gray, with 
Chinese white for the lights. The cold- 
ness produced by the assembly of these 
combined tones may be diminished by 
introducing brown into the shadows, or 
by accessories tinged with pink. 

In painting in body-color the laying of 
the tints is somewhat the same as in 
pastel painting. It is necessary that 
there should be great care in laying on 
the first washes of color. Let us take, 
for instance, a flower — say a poppy. 
Fill in the various dark leaves with a tint 
prepared of the deepest shade of color, 
others with a second tint, and those that 
are quite light with yet another tint. Let 
this dry. Then clear it up by degrees 
with more delicate washes, and finally by 
high lights in relief. Two or three 
strokes of the brush with a dark color 
used almost dry will suffice to mark the 
inside of the flower. 

Painting in body-color, which is a deli- 
cate and an elaborate process, requires 
above all harmony in the successive 
tints. There must be nothing discordant. 
By means of the Chinese white so freely 
used the tones can easily be made to 
blend. On dark fabrics it is often neces- 
sary to return even two or three times 
before the colors have taken sufficient 
hold or have enough solidity. Light- 
colored stuffs do not present nearly so 
many difficulties to a beginner. Lights 
are never preserved, either on a textile 
fabric or on paper. They are made with 
Chinese white. 

For figures in body-color, take up with 
a brush some lemon-yellow, and lay it on 
your palette. Mix it with a touch of 
vermilion, which produces a flesh-color. 
Add a little Chinese white, which gives 
the color more consistency. Let it dry-. 
It will be on this first wash, very evenly 
laid, that you will finish the little heads, 
either of children or of adults. In a 
group, the same complexion is not to be 
given to all the persons alike ; the flesh 
tint must therefore be varied. 

The features, which will have been 
only indicated in the tracing, are done 
with grayish-brown for the eyes, and 
with carmine and vermilion for the lips 
and nostrils. These features are gener- 
ally so small, so little marked, that with 




yellow or pink, according to the situation 
of the subject — the yellow tinge for 
morning, and the pink tinge for evening. 
In painting trees on fans, the laws of 
nature are not followed very closely. It 
is the decorative effect which is chiefly 
sought. The colors must all harmonize 
with the effect of light. For this reason, 
trees in the distance are done with 
emerald-green and pink, almost lilac. 
Those in the middle distance.have most 
frequently autumnal tints. Those in the 
foreground only are green, but of a very 
subdued green. Moreover, the small 
amount of space in height which the fan 
affords makes it necessary to subordinate 
the landscape to the figures. 



F. HOP KIN SON SMITH'S WATER- 
COLOR DRAWINGS. 
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" If I can make my sheet of paper 
paint for me," Mr. Smith often says, " 1 
like it as well as any other wash of color. 
1 had as lief owe my tint to the manu- 
facturer as to Winsorand Newton." 

In the different countries of the globe 
— in Spain, Italy, Holland, Gteat Britain, 
in Cuba or in our own States — the paint- 
er's method has been the same. Provid- 
ing himself with a great variety of white 
and tinted sheets, he sits down before 
the*scene that attracts him, and studies 
the dominant color of the effect in that 
particular bit of nature. Sometimes, in 
a close tall street of old Europe, this 
controlling and dominant hue will be the 
shadows on the architecture ; and then, 
sacrificing all considerations to the get- 
ting of this precious quality, he selects 
the paper that matches it, and the owner 
of his painting may one day be surprised 
to find that the golden glint of powdered 
light in the wall-shadows is nothing but 
the grit of the straw mixed into a com- 
mon sheet of hardware paper. " How 
do you get this misty blue for your pict- 
ure of Venice on a hot day?" some pro- 
fessional friend will ask. And examina- 
tion will reveal that it is simply the felted 
blue-and-white of the paper known as 
French gray. A wash of warm color at 
the horizon, a scumble of white, kept 
very transparent, where the clouds are 
forming in the zenith, secures the grada- 



: OLD BRIDGE ON KEIZER GRACHT, AMSTERDAM. 

HOPKINSON SMITH FROM HIS WATER-COLOR NOW ON EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK 

out making a tint expressly for them, there will always The washing in of the first tints is very important, tion found in nature and dissembles the material em- 
be found enough color on the palette to add what is and must be done with great care. In landscapes begin ployed. Of course it requires tact, as well as a great 
necessary for 
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details of the 
kind. Fair 
hair is primed 
with a tint of 
lemon - yellow 
mixed with a 
little brown 
and gray. 
The light re- 
touches are 
done with 
lemon-yellow ; 
but these col- 
ors must al- 
ways be mixed 
with Chinese 
white. 

Dresses, 
draperies, and 
ribbons are 
begun with 
the different 
shades of 
color decided 
upon. White 
is used at first, 
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"PONT NETJF, PARIS." 

DRAWN BY F. HOPKINSON SMITH FROM HIS WATER-COLOR NOW ON EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK. 



choice of pa- 
pers, to work 
this vein with- 
out betraying 
a sameness 
and manner- 
ism. But very 
slight lavings 
of very trans- 
parent color 
are enough to 
vary the ef- 
fects to infin- 
ity, without 
injuring the 
valuable lucid- 
ity of colors 
depending 
upon the tint 
of the material 
used. 

" I have just 
come from 
England," 
says Mr. 
Smith, as he 
works away 
on a charcoal 



so as to pre- tt . 

sent a certain surface and solidity which will admit of with the sky, then wash in the distance, and so proceed sketch of the lions in Trafalgar Square, and I have 
high finish. The lights are always put in afterward, toward the foreground. Skies are done with a very been astonished at the bigoted and dogmatic faith 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 



shown by the British water-colorists in the materials 
handed down to them by their fathers. Whatman's 
paper, Winsor and Newton's colors, and Robinson's 
brushes, seem to them the conditions on which art 
exists. The lady painter in one of Droz's novels says 
that if you lived in a country where there were no 
hares' feet, or where hares had rough feet, painting 
would be impossible. Just so the Englishman thinks 
that without his trinity of manufacturers the possibility 
of water-color painting would expire. I think it high 
time that people painted with brains instead of with 
materials." Accordingly he ransacks every species of 
fabric for his needs, and feels no prouder, touching 
with sable stolen from a Russian beauty's muff the 
splendid paper stamped with the imperial crown, than 
when he gets some felicitous effect out of a piece of 
milliner's board by blotting it with an old table-napkin. 

Another prejudice which the artist feels bound to 
combat is the prejudice against body-color. This is 
not the place to argue the point, but the place to pre- 
sent the views of a given expert. The defence of body- 
color by some of the best of the painters living seems 
to depend on their view of water-color art as above 
all things the method for hasty and graphic sketching. 
Those who regard water-color as a serious and deliber- 
ate form of art will never forgive body-color for its 
somewhat unsympathetic and unatmospheric appear- 
ance, while those who regard aquarelle as a perfect 
windfall to record the vanishing facts of nature with, 
are as much in love with the convenience of body-color 
as with the spirituality of transparent color. " I would 
like to know," cries Detaille in a letter, " how I am to 
sketch a changing scene without it. Here are the sol- 
diers moving all around me. I will thank any one to 
tell me how to sketch the mud on an infantryman's 
breeches in washes of thin color, whereas with body- 
color I can get the exact effect in an instant." Simi- 
larly the present artist will point to certain successes in 
his pictures — the foreground of a dusty road, the 
cracked plaster of a Spanish wall, and ask, " In what 
other vehicle could I have so well sketched so much in 
the time employed ?" Two things should be noted in 
his favor, by those purists who close their eyes in dis- 
dain to the easy triumphs of Chinese white. In the 
first place, by a very fastidious choice of materials, 
Hopkinson Smith contrives to execute washes with 
body-color which are all but transparent ; which simply 
confer a valuable bloom upon his atmospheres or his 
shadows ; and which are never detected as gouache by 
the picture-lover. In the second place, he is an artist 
who believes that what is valuable in a picture is the 
stroke which conveys the artist's thought, his inven- 
tiveness, his lively hit at nature, his vivid impression 
while the scene is in the act of striking him — while the 
worthless things in a picture are the strokes which are 
laid on in cold blood through a long series of days, to 
produce a mechanical evenness of workmanship or a 
fastidious accuracy of statement. This is simply a 
more polite way of saying, what might have been said 
at once without reproach, that our artist presents him- 
self as a sketcher and not as a finisher. It is true that 
the most gross deception beclouds the public mind as 
to what is really finish, and that the term is admiringly 
applied to a vast deal of work that simply clogs, con- 
fuses, and dirties a picture without in any right sense 
terminating it. But without dwelling on this distinc- 
tion, which has been eloquently discussed before now, 
it is proper to say that Mr. Smith takes that view which 
is the universal opinion of atll good painters that noth- 
ing so well represents the finish of nature as a direct, 
unrepeated application of color, laid on with the ut- 
most celerity ; it is the conventional " finish," mostly a 
bungling superposition of patches upon patches, to hide 
defects and to bolster incapacity, which of all things 
most grossly insults nature and misrepresents her per- 
fection. Our painter belongs to the class of artists 
who prefer to tear the paper, when the result of his 
work is not felicitous. So the labor which results in a 
picture may have been distributed on many sheets, of 
which only the luckiest one is saved ; and may thus 
equal in amount the work accumulated on the picture 
of the lover of " finish," more than half of which is the 
mere concealment and mask of error. 

Hopkinson Smith has always made swiftness of work 
act for him as a factor in his style, and develop all its 
precious qualities of ease and impromptu. Deliberately 
has he cultivated rapidity. And here is one of the ways 
in which his capacity of quickness has been made to 
serve him. He sits before a scene which strikes him, 



possibly some evanescent effect with changing shadows 
and flying clouds. Another painter might be nervous, 
and lose the best choice of treatment by feeling hast- 
ened. For it is the slow workman who works in a 
hurry, and bungles through want of deliberation. The 
present artist spends what might be thought valuable 
time in making a series of preliminary effect-sketches. 
Taking a brand of charcoal, or a very soft crayon, he 
lays in the heaviest black, and indicates the highest 
light, of the effect before him, on a slip of paper, on 
which he takes the pains to draw a margin, at some dis- 
tance all round the edge. -This slip of paper is proba- 
bly a leaf of a pocket sketch-book. Perhaps he has 
treated his effect as an "upright," that is, with the 
longer side of the page, vertical ; but it is only fair to 
give a showing to the effect asa" flat picture," that is 
with the oblong turned downward. Again, he will 
sketch the composition with its darkest object moved 
more to the right of the centre, pr more to the left, al- 
ways with the white margin of the sheet carefully saved 
out by a line drawn parallel with, it. In this way he 
accumulates perhaps half a dozen effect-studies, thrown 
about on the ground around him, each one turned up- 
side down as it is thrown away, that it may be utterly 
forgotten while the next is in progress. Each " effect" 
is to be treated watchfully and intently, as if it were 
an entirely new idea, and with the strictest minding of 
its capacities as a composition. After thus exhausting 
the different aspects of the subject before him, he picks 
up the sketches now littering the ground, "and com- 
pares them very carefully. The capacities of the scene 
for pictorial composition now start to his eye with in- 
imitable freshness, each recorded in short-hand, but 
plain and obvious and original. Selecting the best he 
uses it as the hint and diagram of the ultimate painting. 
Only an artist able to work so decisively that he can 
throw off his labor without minding it, or feeling both- 
ered by the loss of «so much work, could secure these 
valuable little sketches in the time. They are done, 
and their relative value decided on, before the fleeting 
effect of the landscape before his eyes has passed away ; 
and the picture which the public afterward sees is 
struck out with corresponding promptitude. Thus it 
will be seen that his quickness of work is not a slight- 
ing of nature, but a means of extra study. 

And this attention to the best effect of composition is 
another matter in which the present artist is very sed- 
ulous, and in which he might be thought a little old- 
fashioned. In his work there is always a deliberate 
selection of a darkest dark and a lightest light, a care- 
ful placing of the human figure where it will balance 
some striking accent in the scene, a carrying off of 
these emphatic touches by echoing subordinates, which 
repeat themselves in fainter and fainter reverberations 
till the scheme fades out of the painting. In color, 
too, the same expedient is used, the red note or the 
blue note being never isolated impertinently in the pict- 
ure, but persuaded away in minor keys of suggestive 
colors till it is lost in a margin or dissolved in a varia- 
tion. No musical composer treats his leading motive 
more persistently, more lingeringly. The fact is, 
though the open description sounds artificial and 
mechanical, the expedient is found in every great mas- 
ter, from Tintoretto and Veronese to the Japanese fan- 
painter, the artist's strength and individuality being 
shown, not in rejecting this necessary repetition, but in 
dissimulating it and giving it variety. 

Mr. Smith's studies in water-color and charcoal have 
been successful with the public, beyond those of any 
amateur artist who can be pointed out. Just at pres- 
ent he has been arranging a series of forty-four aqua- 
relles in the gallery of the Moore and Clarke Company, 
on Fifth Avenue in this city. They are the result of his 
summer's trip'last year, through several of the king- 
doms of Europe. From their range and abundance it 
would be supposed that they were the deliberate record 
of several years' travel, by an artist who sacrificed every- 
thing to his profession. Instead of this, they were the 
beguilement of the hours of leisure of a pleasure 
tourist, travelling gayly with a party of ladies and chil- 
dren, never interrupting the tour for the profession, and 
occupied besides with a devouring passion for accumu- 
lating and hunting up bric-a-brac. That so much 
could be done in the time is a lesson to some of us, 
who feel so industrious and preoccupied when we are 
really lazy. 

It would be a delightful task, in the case of Mr. 
Smith, to write a biography instead of a sketch. Then 
it could be told how he came up, almost a boy, from 



Baltimore at the period of the civil war ; how he rapidly 
made hosts of friends, attracted by his geniality, his 
talent for telling a good story, his mimetic powers, his 
aptitude for charades, theatricals, and recitations. His 
honorable family line, too, could be dwelt on, ranging 
in direct descent to his forefather, who signed the Dec- 
laration, and wrote "The Battle of the Kegs," and 
other poetry of the Revolution. His wonderful advent- 
ures in his mad-cap summer excursions, whether dis- 
guised as a hotel-porter or leading the negro minstrelsy 
of a White Mountain parlor entertainment, might be 
dwelt on. In every circle, in every climate, he has 
been the leader of the frolic and the jesting, scattering 
delight and laughter around his path, as if he were the 
most irresponsible of men of leisure, yet always carrying 
important business schemes in his head, and contriv- 
ing to wring a fortune out of the hours that only seemed 
occupied with amusement or with art. Of all the ama- 
teur work executed by men who have kept up a con- 
stant practical vocation of a very different kind, his 
work is the most frankly accepted by artists as being 
worthy of their notice and competition. 

His trip to Cuba, two winters ago, resulted in a pro- 
lific series of paintings, that attracted wide notice, and 
sold promptly. The European sketches, now on ex- 
hibition, develop a greater command of hand, and a 
purified taste, changing his rank from that of the gifted 
amateur to that of the full-fledged artist. 

It is the greatest imaginable wrong to ah artist of 
such ubiquity to pretend to indicate him by three scat- 
tered examples ; but the different sketches shown here- 
with from his hand at least belong to as many different 
countries. One is a scene at the Pont Neiif, Paris, to 
which city he several times returned, last summer, while 
wandering very impartially over the continent ; an- 
other shows the Keizer Gracht at Amsterdam ; the 
third shows Landseer's lions, at the base of the Trafal- 
gar Square monument, as they loom through the Lon- 
don fog. The spirited sketch of his own keen physiog- 
nomy was elaborated one evening at the Tile Club, by 
Abbey and Millet. Edward Strahan. 
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THE RELATION OF ADMIRATION TO ART— STYLES OF 
LONDON ARCHITECTURE — ROYAL PATRONAGE OF 
THE WATER COLORISTS — ART GOSSIP. 



London, Januarys 1883. 

The return of the winter season brings lis* at least as 
good a crop as usual of thoughtful utterances on art, 
a matter which is now no infrequent subject for our 
public speakers. Among these has been Mr. J. H. 
Chamberlain, of Birmingham, chairman of the Art 
School there, and evidently a thinker. His leading 
thought was that admiration is at the root of art, an 
idea which, if not embodying a complete definition,. pro- 
vides an excellent thesis in the light of which to review 
the history and prospects of art. Our future in art, Mr. 
Chamberlain thinks, will be determined first by the 
warmth, truth, and sincerity of our admiration, or the 
reverse ; and secondly by our skill in making plain the 
nature of that admiration, and revealing it to our fel- 
low-man. Admiration for man, he reminds us, has 
been the foundation of the greater part of the art of the 
past, and unless we can join in this admiration we 
must " cut ourselves away from nine-tenths, perhaps 
more, of the art the world has known." If it be as 
Mr. Chamberlain lays down — and no doubt what he 
says is substantially true — philosophers will say there is 
little fear of art perishing among us ; for is not our ad- 
miration of our noble selves inexhaustible ? On the 
other hand, there are not wanting those who see, in the 
modern growth of landscape art, signs that some artists 
are beginning to find out that nature is worthy of ad- 
miration apart from man. Undoubtedly the tendency 
of scientific discovery is to gradually reduce the com- 
parative importance of man, and there is a similar ten- 
dency in modern art to admit external nature to a fair 
share of the admiration which used to be monopolized 
by the human being. More than one landscape painter 
in these days, has ventured upon painting a landscape 
without a figure in it ; a proceeding which, at one time, 
would have been thought fatal to the interest of the 
canvas. 

It is interesting to note that the lecturer, to whom 
these pregnant thoughts are due, spoke in contempt of, 
art revivals. At best, he said, these were but the call- 
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F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 

TAC-SIMILE OF A CRAYON SKETCH BY F. D. MILLET AND E. A. ABBEY. 

[see pace 6a.] 
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